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ABSTRACT 

The answer to the question "How well do young people and 
adults, read?" is central to modern societies. Despite new forms of oral and 
visual communication, the written word is more important than ever in 
economic and social interaction. As the world becomes more complex, all 
citizens need to use reading and writing effectively to thrive in their daily 
lives. Reading literacy means being able to use reading skills to perform a 
wide variety of tasks in various situations, both within and beyond an 
educational context. The Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) has 
established an explicit framework for examining the extent to which students 
from around the world have these foundation reading literacy skills at age 
15, on the eye of their completion of compulsory education. Results of the 
first PISA suryey, in 2000, allow a rich profile to be drawn of reading 
literacy among 265,000 students in 32 countries who completed pencil-and- 
paper tests in their schools and filled out questionnaires about themselves. 
Results show not just how well students can perform in various reading tasks, 
but also the relationship between reading literacy skills and other 
characteristics, including the characteristics of their homes and schools, 
the students* attitudes to reading., and their reading habits. This brochure 
summarizes the results and considers emerging lessons for policy and 
practice. Includes extensive data. (NKA) 
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from the original document. 
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How well do young people and adults 
read? The answer to this seemingly 
simple question is central to modern 
societies. Despite new forms of oral 
and visual communication, the written 
word is more important than ever In 
economic and social Interaction. As the 
world becomes more complex, all citizens 
need to use reading and writing 
effectively to thrive In their dally lives. 

Reading literacy means much more 
than being able to recognise letters 
and words. It means being able to use 
reading skills to perform a wide 
variety of tasks in various situations, 
both within and beyond an 
educational context. 

The OECD Programme for International 
Student Assessment (PISA) has for the 
first time established an explicit 



framework for examining the extent to 
which students from around the world 
have these foundation reading literacy 
skills at age 15, on the eve of their 
completion of compulsory education. 
The box below summarises PISA’s 
main characteristics. 

The results of the first PISA survey. In 
2000, allow a rich profile to be drawn 
of reading literacy among students In 
32 countries. The results show not Just 
how well students can perform In 
various reading tasks, but also the 
relationship between reading literacy 
skills and other characteristics, 
including the characteristics of their 
homes and schools, the students’ 
attitudes to reading and their reading 
habits. Looking closely at these results, 
one can learn more about factors 
associated with reading success. 



Following the publication of 
Knowlfdgj; and Skills Life - first 
Rfsuirv fruin f ISA 2000, the reading 
literacy results are analysed in greater 
depth in a thematic report, Kfadiii” for 
Cliangf.' Pfrfoxinaurf: and fngagcmr.nl 
Across Dmufrirs. Its main findings are 
summarised in this document. 



• A three-yearty survey, starting in 
2000, of knowledge and skills of 
15*year*olds in me principal 
industrialised countries. More than 
265,000 students from 32 countries 
completed pencil *arxf paper tests In 
their schools, and fiiled out 
questionnaires about themselves. 
Schools also provided background 
information through questionnaires. 

• A f>ew way of looking at student 
performarK;e..assessing your>g 
people s capacity to use 
kr>owled9e and skills to meet real- 
life challenges. PISA assesses 
literacy In readirtg, mathematics 
ar>d science, as well as asking 



sOJdenis aoout their aattudes and 
approaches to learning. 

* A unique collaboration among 
countries to monitor educadorul 
outcomes. Co-ordinated tjy the 
participating govemmencs through 
the OECD, the survey <Jtcw on 
leadir^ expertise ihroughotA the 
world to improve information on 
student outcomes and ^ve courw^es 
benchmarks for Improvement. 

F^icipating in PISA 2000. 28 
OECD courxries (all of Its then 
memoers except Turkey) plus Brazil. 
Latvia, Liechtenstein and the Russtan 
Federation. 
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The kinds of reading skill assessed in PISA make a demonstrable difTerence to 
one’s chances in later life. 



Reading literacy is needed to function 
well In adult life, whether in fulfilling 
personal goals, progressing In the 
labour market or participating more 
widely In society. 

When measuring student reading 
literacy skills at age 15. how can one 
know the benefits that proficiency will 
bring in later life? An indirect but 
powerful piece of evidence comes 
from the International Adult Literacy 
Survey (lALS). which in the mid- 
1990s assessed adults aged 16-65 in a 
similar range of reading literacy skills. 
This survey classified adults at five 
levels of reading literacy and found that: 

* Adults at the two lowest reading 
literacy levels were typically twice as 
likely to be unemployed as those at the 
three highest levels; 



• Three-quarters of adults with the 
lowest level of reading literacy were 
either in relatively low-paying jobs (in 
the bottom 40% of earners) or not 
working; 

* Adults with the lowest level of 
reading literacy were less than a 
quarter as likely to participate In 
continuing education and training as 
those at the top two levels. 

Students who enter adult life with low 
reading literacy skills therefore not 
only have poorer chances in the labour 
market but also are less likely than the 
OECD average to upgrade these skills, 
leading to a widening divide. Although 
the adult literacy survey was 
constructed differently from PISA, 
there was an overlap in the items used, 
and from this it is possible to estimate 



15-year-olds' results in terms of lALS 
scores. Extrapolating from the 
relationships between literacy skills 
and social and economic outcomes 
observed by lALS In the adult 
population, to the student population 
assessed by PiSA, provides some 
insights into possible future 
consequences of low literacy performance 
at age 15. The results suggest that 
those with the lowest PISA scores are 
at risk In adulthood, facing increased 
chances of unemployment, reduced 
prospects of having a well-paid Job 
and a limited likelihood of engaging 
in future learning- 



• he findincs; iiudtinl purfcrniunce ancJ beyond 



The PISA results presented below 
give countries valuable 
information about how well their 
students pen or m in reading 
literacy. PISA identifies where 
there are panicular problems o( 
under achievement. how wide 
inequalities In student 
performance within each country 
are, ar>d in some cases particular 
aspects of reading literacy and 
panicular types of te« that 
studerKs handle bener than others 

However, this is only the stan of 
the story. PiSA also allows one to 
look at the characteristics of 
students who do well and to 



relate the results to what happens 
in education. Some important 
factors such as students home 
background are hard to tnlluence. 
Others, such as the vray in which 
schools are organised, are more 
amenable to change. One crucial 
factor that education systems can 
work on Is the degree to which 
studertts are active and well 
motivated readers. This repon 
shows that the degree to which 
students are engaged in reading 1$ 
a crucial faaor associated with 
reading proficierxiy. 
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HOW PISA MEASURES READING LITERACY 



Reading literacy is no longer considered to be simply the ability to read and 
write, acquired in childhood as a single well-denned skill. Today, it is viewed as 
an advancing set of knowledge, skills and strategies, which individuals develop 
and build on throughout life, through experience and not Just formal education. 



A broad measure ... 



According to the agreed PISA dennitlon, 

Reading literacy is understanding, using and reOeciing on written texts, in order to achiew 
one’s goals, to develop one’s knowledge and potential, and to partlrlpate In society. 

...covers cliffcroni dimcnsioris of reaciing liioracy ... 



This dynamic interpretation of reading 
literacy emphasises the interaction 
between reading skills and their 
application. To assess student literacies 
according to this definition. It Is 
important to vary the reading 
situations, the forms of text and the 
kinds of question on which students 
are tested. Texts and tasks therefore 
varied according to these different 
dimensions In PISA 2000, For 
example, their subject matter ranged 
from fiction or letters that might be 
used for private reading purposes, to 
other kinds of text that students may 
encounter In a work context. In 
Informing themselves about the world 



These different dimensions of PISA 
reading tasks make it possible to go 
further than previous International 
surveys In examining students' reading 
.ablIltles.The analysis presented below 
report; reading literacy on five separate 
“subscales* , as well as reporting an 
overall reading literacy scale, which 
represents reading literacy performance 



or in educational contexts. The form of 
text varied from continuous prose 
organised in sentences or paragraphs, 
to other, “non-contlnuous" written 
materials such as forms or tables. 
Finally, the tasks presented to students 
represent different aspects of the w^s 
in which people use written 
information. Some tasks required 
students to retrieve information from 
one or more parts of a text, some 
required them to Interpret specific 
phrases or show an understanding of 
the text overall, while others required 
them to reflect on the content of the 
text, relating It to their prior 
knowledge of the world. 



across all aspects of reading Three of the 
subscales break down reading by nature 
of task: retrieving, interpreting and 
reflecting/ evaluating Two break it 
down the form of text: continuous 
(prose) and non-continuous forms. In 
this w^. countries can see more 
specifically where their students' relative 
strengths and weaknesses lie. 



Reporting results; 

Task.?} aie assigned poinl; scores 
according lo their difficulty... 

In reporting on students' reading 
literacy skills. PISA describes a 
continuous gradation of 
performance In reading literacy, 
rather than specifying a particular 
cut-off point between the “literate" 
and the "illiterate". It does so by 
creating scales representing reading 
tasks of ascending difficulty. Each of 
the 141 reading tasks used in PISA 
has an associated reading literacy 
score. A student's reading literacy 
performance can be expressed as a 
score on each scale (the five subscales 
described above and the overall 
reading literacy scale). This represents 
the kind of task that the student is 
likely to perform successfully six times 
out of ten (sec note opposite). 

The overall reading literacy scale 
was constructed to make the average 
score of all students in OECD 
countries equal to 500, and to put 
the middle two-thirds of students 
within 100 points of the OECD 
average - between 400 and 600 
points. A student scoring below 400 
is roughly in the bottom one-sixth 
of students In OECD countries, and 
someone scoring above 600 is in 
the top one-sixth. 



...which flllows ti dOGpor snslysis of siudoni.r> 
weaknesses in rt^adlng literacy across countries. 
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...which are used to divide students' proficiency into five levels. 



To give more meaning to these results, 
students' proficiency is classified in 
five different levels, according to their 
point score. The diagram above shows 
how the levels are defined. 

Students able to complete many of the 
most difficult PISA tasks are classified 



at Level 5. Note that all tasks above 
625 points are "Level 5" tasks - no 
upper limit has been defined. Students 
are classified as reaching Level I if 
they can be expected to complete at 
least half of all tasks between 335 
points and 407 points. These are the 
simplest reading tasks that were 



Note on scores ond proficiency levels: 



Students' proficiency scores are 
based on the most difficult type of 
task trial they can be pfedicteC to 
perform correaly most of the 
time, given their performance on 
the PISA test. 

More precisely to be classified aL 
say. Level 2. a student must have 
at ieast a 50% chance of correctly 
completing a "Level 2" task, I.e. 
ooe assodated with a proficiency 
score between 408 arxj 480 poirts. 



For this to be true of the weakest 
"Level 2" student, at 408 points, their 
chance of completing a task rated as 
408 rrvest be considerably better than 
50-50 “ since they will be much less 
likely to get a harder Level 2 item 
correct In (act the probability of 
getting the 408-point question right 
must be at least 62%. Therefore, all 
po^ s cores are assigned according to 
the point rating of the task that the 
student can be prediaed. with 62% 
certain^, to complete correaly. 






assessed In the PISA framework - 
demonstrating some capacity to 
construct, expand and reflect on the 
meaning of texts. Students who do not 
reach this level may still be able to 
read In a technical sense, but have 
serious difficulties in using reading 
literacy in practice. 
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Differences between countries 



As shcfwn in the first column of the 
table, the mean student score In the 32 
countries In PISA 2000* varies by 150 
points on the overall reading literacy 
scale. In Finland, students are on average 
near the top of Level 3. In Brazil near 
the top of Level 1 : a huge gap. Most of 
the 28 OECD member countries 
participating* have mean scores within 
Level 3. but six are in Level 2: Greece. 
Hungary. Luxembourg, Mexico, Poland 
and Portugal. 



Note also, however, that some of the 
countries around the middle of the 
distribution have very similar mean 
scores, and It Is not always possible to 
say with confidence, on the basis of 
the sample, which of tjvo countries 
has students who perform better. The 
last two columns of the table therefore 
give a range of possible positions of 
each country, relative to the others In 
the survey. 



UNn ScoTfe tf Country 



Mean student 
readins 

Country literacy 

perfonnance 

{estimated) 



Range of rank order posHlom 
lor eoch country based on 
sample fwitfi 9S% conRnerx:^ 
Hl^nt towest 

possBile pos^e 



fin land 


S46 


1 


1 


Canada 


S34 


2 


4 


New Zealand 


S29 


2 


8 


Australia 


S28 


2 


9 


keiand 


S27 


3 


9 


Korea 


S2S 


4 


9 


United Kingdom 


S23 


S 


9 


hpan 


S22 


3 


10 


Sweden 


S16 


9 


11 


Austria 


507 


11 


16 


Belgium 


507 


11 


16 


Iceiand 


507 


11 


IS 


Norway 


506 


11 


16 


Trance 


505 


11 


16 


United States 


504 


10 


20 


Denman 


497 


16 


19 


Switeotand 


494 


16 


21 


Spain 


493 


17 


21 


CtedtRep. 


492 


17 


21 


Italy 


487 


19 


24 


Gcmtany 


484 


21 


26 


LictMenstein 


483 


20 


26 


Hungary 


480 


21 


26 


PDtand 


479 


21 


27 


Greece 


474 


23 


28 


Ronugal 


470 


24 


28 


Russian fed. 


482 


27 


29 


Latvia 


468 


27 


29 


Luxembourg 


441 


30 


30 


Mexico 


422 


31 


31 


Braril 


396 


32 


32 



* Note that even though 
the ranking estimates 
shown here relate to the 
32 countries 
participating, student 
performance in the 
Netherlands cannot be 
determined with 
sufficient reliability for a 
mean score to be 
reported. Averages are 
therefore shown only for 
31 countries. 27 of them 
OECD members. 
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Differences within countries 



Within each country, there are some 
exceptionally good readers and some 
exceptionally poor ones. Every country 
has some students failing even to reach 
Level I and others showing advanced 
reading literacy skills, at Level 5, 
although in both cases this can be as 
few as 1% of all students in a country. 

The performance of students within a 
country can therefore be looked at both 
in terms of the numbers of students who 
have the highest level of proficiency and 



the number who do not manage to 
progress beyond the lowest levels: 

♦ In three countries. Australia, Finland 
and New Zealand, at least 18% of 
students are at Level 5 - twice the 
OECD average. 

• In three countries. Brazil, Luxembourg 
and Mexico, at least one in three have 
not progressed beyond Level I , 
compared to just over one in six across 
OECD countries. 



Some interesting contrasts between 
patterns of performance in different 
countries are shown in the box. 

Overall, PISA shows that it is possible to 
contain inequalities in student perform^ 
ance within countries, and that this does 
not have to come at the expense of over- 
all standards. Three of the five countries 
where variation in student performance 
is the smallest. Finland, Japan and 
Korea, also have mean scores statistically 
significantly above the OECD average. 



J Differences in paltorns of: performance: some contrasts- ^ 



, S . 5 ^ ' 



.^^finlaiMl. Korea and New Zealand 

all mean reading’ literacy scores ^ ' 
well atxive the OECO^ay^ge. But 
' their students'^ rewl^ ^^"very 
differerUiy distributee! across the levels. 

' Z- . " ^ 

Korean students^h^ the fn^ compact 
i d isuitH^on,aWlth ^^s^^ isiuldcnts 

In Levels 3,or 4. Only S%l6f Koreans^ 
show very lowlteading' literacy skills ' 

;;;; ifbelow Level :2) i^:cmly 6%rveryi high 
reading literacy skills (at Le^l,,5). \ 

H-i’ Most ;FifuiIsh:Students «e alsO:8t4evels 
3, and 4 (61%). but there are also.many 
11: "st^udents :(18%) iat.Level::5;ThusiFinland;ji i 
rnanages to combine compact with 
i:i: : high perforrrariM better: dianiany-other ::;; 
country. ^ ^ 

iii:i;ln .contrast; New ZeBland'SiStudehts are i 
,^more Widely spre^ over whole 
: dlstri^ion. Mote are’at;Level;i$i{19%) ;^^ 

, than in any oth^ country but bIm. / 
more telow Level 2 (14%)^<h^ in most 
other! countries that'perfoiTO 
OECO av^age. Thus, one in three ' 

.i: students in New- Zealand ihas either i ii v 
i" very advanced or very ll^tedi reading;;;: !; 
• literacy: skills; in , 

eight Koreans. 



; Gerrnany and ItalyibotH have simili^;:!! 
■mean: scores; 'somewharbel^. the ,, 
OECO average However. Geinfhany, , 
has the widest internal V8flation:|n ii;i;:;;; 
; performance. ; whereas ;lialyjis among ::ii 
' the countries with the naaovi^ 
differences, " < ^ 

Although the best performing tenth^- 
of German 15 -year-olds are’ nearly ^ 
all on Level 5 the lowest scoring " 
itenthdonotevenreachLevel^liiln 
only three oth^ OECO^coui^ic^ do 
the bottom 10% lack any reading ^ 
Illiteracy proficiency re£ogni%d byi::;;;;;;:^ 
PISA. One <rf these. js; by/^J^ 

?; contrast with ;Germa ny r^a low-rscoring;". 
icountry: with fa compact :di^tbutlon; i;fi: 
Only 7% of Mexlcans.^coirvfred>o 
:: 28% of Germans;: reach- Le^s^4>i^:.;i 

r; Conversely.: Che pattem in;Gemiany:;;;:if. 
can he contr^ed with that of 4"^ ** 

Austria, whose students p^Ofm : 
abov« the (XCO average. 6^ 
countries have 9% on Levd 5. but 
Germany has 23% below Level Zf' 
compared to Austria's '15%: - 
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Students will need to be able to perform different kinds of reading task In their adult lives. They will have to be able 
to locate Information, to Interpret what they read and to reflect more widely on Its meaning The following three 
pages show examples of texts Included in PISA, and how they were used to assess these different aspects of reading 
literacy. They also report on the results for students in the performance of each type of reading task. 

How good are students at retrieving information?... 

How retrieving ififormatlon is assessed in P\SA 



In dally life, readers may need to find 
information, ranging from the departure 
time for a bus to facts In an article to 
support or refute a daim someone has made. 

Easier PISA tasks typically require students 
to find a single piece of explicitly stated 
information, often using the same words 
as In the text. For example, they were 
uked. after reading the 
example below: “ Accordiii^ tht. flfildiL, 
why .shmilrf sports nnt hg rnn ripAtfL A 
correct answer. Identifying that this 
restricts movement. Involved matching 
a single word In the question with the 
same word In the text, and to repeat a 
short phrase stated there. It is classified 
as Level I on the retrieving scale. 

As retrieving tasks get harder, they may 
introduce more and competing ■ 
Information and greater ambiguity, 

Retrieving infonnation; re.-sult^, 

• Although rnbst countries have similar 
mean scores on the retrieving Inform- 
ation scale as for other aspects of reading 
literacy, some show important differences 
Students In Australia and New Zealand 
do particularly well on the retrieving 
information scale, exceeded only by 
Finnish students. France Is above the OECD 
average, unlike on the other aspects. In 
contrast. In several countries with lower 
average scores, students perform particular- 
ly poorly In retrieving Information: 
Brazilian. Mexican and Greek students 
score, on average over half a proficiency 
level lower on the retrieving Inform- 
ation scale than on the reflecting and 
evaluation scale. In Brazil and Mexico 
the average student is only proficient at 
Level I tasks - locating explicitly stated 
information with little or no competing 
information In the text. 



and require students to match more 
than one piece of Information In 
different parts of the text. In the 
Laliouf F<jn:c 5*tructorr unit, opposite 
(an example of a text presented as a 
diagram rather than a "continuous" 
text), students were asked: "Hnw many 
people of wTirMnf* »ot In th< lahrmr 

force (vv.'-i ff the nunibfr of people. T>nt 

rhf mrcent;iFf;)" . Students Identifying the 
correct answer of 949.900 got full credit 
on this question, associated with 
proficiency Level 5. One difficulty here 
Is associated with the fact that students 
have to refer not Just to the text but also 
to the footnotes to know that the number 
Is In thousands. However even students 
who did not notice the footnote and gave 
the answer 949.9 were given partial 
credit, at Level 3. since even without this 
requirement the task is still of moderate 
difficulty. 



• The overall pattern of results for 
retrieving information Is similar to that 
for reading literacy as a whole. However, 
a greater proportion of students show 
weak reading literacy skills - below 
Level 2 - In this aspect of reading than 
In other aspects. Overall. 20% of students 
are not proficient at Level 2. and In 18 
out of 31 countries the proportion Is 
higher than this. 

« In other words. In about half of OECD 
countries, at least one in five 1 5-year-oids 
cannot reliably perform basic reading 
tasks lequiring them to locate inform- 
ation In a text where the task may lequlre 
them to meet multiple criteria and deal 
with competing information. In four 
OECD countries. Greece. Luxembourg. 
Mexico and Portugal, over 30% of 
students cannot perform such tasks. 




"Feel good in your runners"- 

(extract from a PISA reading text) 

For 14 years the Sports Medicine Centre of 
Lyon (France) has been studying the injuries of 
young sports piayers and sports professional. The 
study has estabkshed that the best course fa 
preuertion ... end good shoes. 

KnocM, ««ar and tear... 

eighteen per cent of sports players aged 8 to 
12 already have hed ii^es. The cartilage of a 
footballer’s ar*le does not respond well to 
shocks, and 25% of professtonats hwc dfacoverod 
for themselves that It is an epecially weak 
poir«. The cartilage of the delicate knee joire 
can also be kreparably damaged and If care fa 
rxx token rfgN from childhood (10-12 years of 
age). iNs can cause prematue osteoarthritis... 

Protaet. support stabUha, abaort 

If a shoe is too rigid. II restricts movement. If 
M Is too flexible. It increases the risk of Ir^es 
and sprains. A good sports shoe should meet 
four erkerta; 

Flrstiy. It must provide exterior protection: 
resisUng knocks from the ball or another player, 
coping with urtcwerwicss In the ground, and 
keeling the toot warm and dry even w4«n M Is 
freezing cold and raining. 

It must support the foot, and In particular the 
ankle Joirc to avoid sprains, swelling artd other 
problems, which may o^«^ affect the knee. 

K must also provide players with good 
stability so that they do not slip on a wet ^ound 
or skid on a surface (hat is loo dry. 

Finally. M must absorb shocks, especially 
those st^fered try volteybail and basketball 
players who are corMtarXiy Jumping . . . 
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...How good are students at interpreting texts?... 

How Pi$A assesses sluciCfUs’ skills in iruerproiinfj loxis 




To make use of a text, readers may 
need to form a broad understanding of 
its purpose and meaning, and also to 
Interpret more specific aspects of what 
they have read. Interpreting in PISA 
refers to both these aspects. 

The simplest interpreting tasks in PISA 
typically require students to recognise 
the main theme or author s purpose in 
a text on a familiar topic. For example, 
for the Roitoiit^ Shoes text shown 
opposite, they were asked: “Whaf daes 
thf atithof ro .shmy in thh trxt?" From 
four options, they had to select "Thai ft 
lijvTfV la)ptHl.>nt for vnung .tports plavTri to 
wrar yjoil sports shoes ", This was one of 
the easiest Level 1 tasks, since the 
required information is stated in the 
introduction and repeated several 
times in the text. 



Interpreting tasks of medium difficulty 
m^ require students to construe 
meaning in specific parts of the text, 
or integrate several parts of a text in 
order to identify a main idea. The 
hardest tasks may require students to 
make higher levels of inference to 
understand texts, to construe meaning 
from nuanced language or to 
demonstrate a full and detailed 
understanding. For example, on the 
Labour Torre Strueforf unit, students 
were given examples of individuals 

asked whfK fhpv h? Inrlotird In thr 
JUtbic* The examples were constructed to 
test whether the student understood 
fully and in detail the definitions 
provided by the diagram. Identifying 
all categories correctly was associated 
with a Level 5 score; getting some 
right had an associated score at the 
upper end of Level 2. 



Inlorpreling lexis; 
resuiif. 

• Most countries have similar mean 
scores on the interpreting scale as for 
other aspects of reading literacy. 
However, students in some countries do 
relatively better on the interpreting texts 
scale - notably in Iceland. Luxembourg 
and the Russian Federation. 



Labour force 

(example tit a PISA reading text) 

Ttm Labour Font Stmeturo jraar 
andmt 31 Wtarth 1995 fOW 
The tree diagram tfiows the itructum 
of a country's latxxjr force or 
'MOtfong-age popiiation’. The total 
population of Ihe country In 199$ 
WBsatMUl 3.4 million. 
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• Within countries, a somewhat greater 
proportion of students tend to have 
medium levels of proficiency In 
interpreting texts than in other aspects 
of reading literacy, with a smaller 
proportion at the extremes. For 
example, only 6% are below PISA Level 

1 in interpreting, compared to 8% for 
retrieving Information; 9% and 11% 
respectively perform at Level 5. 

• The number of countries with over 
20% of students below Level 2 Is 
smaller for Interpreting than for other 
aspects of reading literacy • only 8 out 
of 27 OECD countries reporting results, 
compared to 1 4 for retrieving 
information. Conversely in one country 
with a high mean score. Japan, only 8% 
of students are able to demonstrate a 
full and detailed understanding of texts 
(Level 5). only half the proportion who 
perform at Level 5 in the other two 
aspects. 
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...How good are students at reflecting and evaluating?... 



How PISA assesseri ro?fiection 
arid evaluation 

Going beyond understanding what a 
text means and finding InformaUon within 
it. good readers must be able to reflect 
on and evaluate its content, connecting 
it to prior knowledge, assessing the 
claims made, and reflecting on its form 
to evaluate how successful the author 
has been. These kirxls of task are scored 
in PISA on a refleaion and evaluation scale. 

Easier reflective tasks require students 
to make connections between 
information in the text and common, 
everyday knowledge or one's personal 



experience and attitudes. For example 
on the basis of a short adventure story 
(not shown here), they had to 
comment on two views about what a 
person's behaviour showed about her 
character. If. drawing on their own 
values, they can defend the perspective 
that she was either compassionate or 
cruel, they get credit at Level 2. if 
they have the perspective to defend 
both points of view, they get credit at 
Level 3. 

More difficult tasks on this scale may 
require students to evaluate a text 
critically, to hypothesise and to deal 
with concepts that are contrary to 



expectations. In the case of the two 
letters on "rafnil shown below, they 
were Invited to reflect on the form of 
the text by being asked: 

"... Retrardlfs.^ of which Ifttfr you aprrr 
wi[h. in wur ojWnlon. which vri» think h 
fhf hfittrr fptfer. E.vi»lain yoiir aiisv^^r hy 
rfferriiig to the way on«; <if btttli letters a<e 

HTltmi". 

A correct response, which referred to 
form and style rather than whether the 
student agreed or disagreed, was given 
credit at Level A. Students must draw 
on their own understanding of what 
constitutes good writing 



Roljecl-ion and evaluation: results 



* Most countries have similar mean 
scores on the reflection and evaluation 
scale as for other aspects of reading 
literacy However, in some of the lowest 
scoring countries overall, notably Brazil, 
Mexico and Greece, students do 
considerably better on the reflecting ar>d 
evaluation scale than in the other scales. 
At the other extreme Finnish students, 
who were the best readers overall, do 
relatively less well on the reflection and 
evaluation scale: students in four other 
countries (Canada, Ireland, Japan and 
the United Kingdom) do as well as 
Finnish or>es on this scale, whereas 
none do on the other scales. 



« Within countries, the overall 
variation in scores on the reflection and 
evaluation scale is less than for 
retrieving information but more than 
for interpreting However, the largest 
single variation within a country on any 
scale is for Germany in reflecting Here, 
the middle 80% of the population is 
spread over nearly 4'/i proficiency 
levels, with the bottom 10% well below 
Level 1 and the top 10% all proficient at 
Level S. More than one in eight German 
students cannot perform the simplest 
PISA reflective tasks, a greater 
proportion than in all but two other 
OECD countries. 




♦ On average, slightly more students 
have highly advanced proficiency 
(Level 5) on the reflection and 
evaluation scale (1 1%) than for all 
reading tasks (9%). In the United 
Kingdom and Canada, nearly 1 in 5 
students perform at this level. In 
Finland, in contrast, where a quarter 
of students are at Level 5 on the other 
two scales, only one in seven are at 
this level in reflection and evaluation. 



Graffiti lextract from a PtSA reading texU The following imo letten were published on the Internet 



I'm simmering with anger as the sctiool wall is cleaned 
and repainted for the fourth time to get rid of ^^ffiti. 
Creativity Is admir a ble but people should find ways to e xp re ss 
d Miee lw cs tttf do not Mild otra costs ifxin socioly. 

VAif do you spoil the reputation of young poo|ite by pairtkig 
gurffti ««heie R h lorbiddenT Professional arthts do not hang 
ttvtr pairaings In the streeu, do they? Instead they seek fkaiding 
and gain fame ttvou^ legal exhiblUarB. 

In my opinion buildings, fences and perit IxrKles are works 
of an In themselves. It’s reelly padvtic to spoil this archliecbae 
with graRHj and whats more, the method destroys ttie ozone 
l^ier. Really. I cani understand wf^ these crimifui wtists b otfw - 
as dieir "anistlc works' are just remowd from skyri and 
over again. 

HeIgM 



There Is no accounting for taste. Society Is full of communicaiion artd 
advertising. Company logos, shop rtames. Large Intrusive posters on the streets 
Are they acceptable? Vet. mostly, h graffiti acceptable? Some people say yes. 
tome say no. 

Who pays the price for graffiti? Who Is ulUmately paying the price for 
advertisemerks? Correct. The consumer. 

Have the people v^to pul up billboards asked yota- permission? No. Should 
Taffitl painters do so then? Isn’t R all Just a question of communication * your 
own name, the names of gangs arsd large works of art In the street? 

Think about the striped ar>d chequered clothes that appeared in the stores a few 
years ago. And ski wear, T>ie panems and colours are stolon directly from the 
flowery concrete walls, ft^ quite amusing that these patterns and colours. are 
accepted and admired but that graffRi In the same style Is considered dreadful 
Times are hard for art. 

Sophie 
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PISA presented students with a wide 
variety of reading materials, of which 
one third were non-contlnuous* text 
types - l.e. not prose laid out In 
sentences and paragraphs. Traditionally, 
the teaching of reading has been mostly 
associated with prose forms, but It Is also 
Important to ensure, for example, that 
students are able to read and Interpret 
maps, tables and diagrams. Beyond 
school, there is a need to understand a 
wide range of materials ranging from 
tax forms to transport timetables. 

In half of the countries, students 
showed reading literacy levels at least 
as high on average when reading non- 



continuous as continuous texts. In 
France, students perform significantly 
above the OECD average on non- 
continuous. but only around the OECD 
average level for prose materials. On 
the other hand, a number of countries 
with overall lower performance (Brazil, 
Greece, Italy. Latvia, Mexico and the 
Russian Federation) as well as one 
strongly performing country, Korea, do 
statistically significantly worse on non- 
contlnuous texts. 

A more consistent difference in results 
across types of reading material is that 
the range of scores tends to be wider 
for non-continuous tasks. In all but 



five countries, the middle 80% of 
students span a wider score range than 
for continuous ones. In Hungary, for 
example, despite a similar mean score 
on both scales, this range is nearly 
20% wider In score points for non- 
continuous tasks. Such differences raise 
a particular Issue about whether 
weaker students are falling behind In 
their understanding of graphs, 
diagrams and other non-prose written 
forms - and whether they need more 
specific help with these skills. 



What do these breakdowns by type of reading 
literacy skill reveal? 



The last four pages have noted where 
there are Important dllTerences within 
countries In how well students 
perform In different aspects of reading 
literacy and in coping with different 
kinds of text. 

Of the three aspects, it Is In 
retrieving Information that the scores 
of students are most dispersed 
overall. Some of the countries In 
which student performance Is lower 
overall have particularly high 
concentrations of students on Level 1 
or below on this scale. Indicating that 
they are unable to find the information 
they need In all but the most basic 
reading situations. This is true of over 
one in four students in six OECD 
countries - Greece, Hungary, 
Luxembourg. Mexico, Poland. 

Portugal. However, in some other 
countries dispersion in scores and 
student under*achlevement are greatest 
In other aspects of reading literacy - 
such as Germany on reflection and 
evaluation, where 27% are at Level 1 
or below. 



In the case of different types of text, 
the differences In distribution are even 
clearer: In general, there Is a wider 
range of performance In understanding 
non-continuous texts like graphs and 
forms than continuous prose. 

These results can help countries 
identify where their weaker students 
are most seriously falling short, and 
need extra help. Of particular 
importance are cases where there Is 
much greater dispersion of results In 
some aspects of reading literacy than 
others within an individual country 
The most prominent case is Mexico, 
which had one of the narrowest spread 
of results for interpreting but one of 
the widest for reflecting and evaluating 
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Are 15-year-olds "engaged” as readers? 



Students who read well tend to be 
active readers. gain In terms of 
both motivation and experience from 
reading regularly outside the context 
of schootwork. PISA provides valuable 
evidence both on the ways In which 
reading habits are associated with 
reading literacy proficiency and on the 
characteristics of students who are 
active readers. The results show how 
Important It Is not Just to teach 
students to read but to engage them In 
reading as part of their lives. 



and weakest In countries such as 
Mexico. Brazil and the Russian 
Federation. 

However, the relationship Is less 
obvious when comparing average 
levels of engagement In countries and 
average performance. While Finland, 
where reading performance Is highest, 
also shows the most positive reading 
attitudes and habits. Belgium has 
above-average reading literacy but the 
lowest level of engagement. 



PISA asked students three kinds of 
question about their reading habits 
and their attitudes to reading First, it 
asked how much time thq^ usually 
spend reading for enjoyment each day. 
Second, it asked about the frequency 
with which th^ read various types of 
material, such as newspapers, emails 
and novels, ranging from “never” to 
“several times a week”. Third. PISA 
asked students about their attitudes 
about reading, such as whether they 
think It Is fun and would not like to 
give It up. 

All these factors taken together 
summarise how “engaged” a student Is 
In reading 

The colour-coding In the graph on the 
facing page shows the strength of the 
wlthlrr-country relationship between 
engagement In reading and reading 
literacy performance. In most 
countries, there is a strong or at least 
moderate relationship between 
engagement and performance. In all 
countries there Is some correlation: Its 
strength Is between 0.24 and 0.48 in 
every OECD country. (A correlation of 
1.0 would mean that all students’ 
reading literacy scores could be exactly 
predicted from their engagement 
levels; a correlation of 0 would signify 
no link.) Interestingly. PISA Identified 
stronger links between engagement 
and performance In countries where 
mean performance Is higher. Thus for 
example the link Is particularly high In 
Finland and In other Nordic countries. 



Eng.'igomonl anri rooding liieracy 
■■■■ Cctuse or effect? 

Note that PISA shows that strong 
engagement In reading Is associated 
with high levels of reading literacy, not 
that It causes them. It Is also pKissIble 
that students who are better at reading 
therefore read more, or that some 
other factor helps cause both things. In 
fact, research evidence points to the 
conclusion that the two go hand In 
hand. Students with p»oor reading 
habits often find reading material too 
difficult, fait to form strong reading 
habits, and therefore have fewer 
opportunities to develop reading 
comprehension strategies. Therefore 
effective reading Instruction 
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The position of each country shows average engagement and reading literacy 
performance of Its students. 

The coiour of each country indicates how strong is the relationship between 
student erigagement and performance amorig students within the country. Purple 
indicates the strongest relationship (correlation >0.4), dark blue is medium and light 
blue the least strong (correlation >0.3). 



^ Are students engaged in reading? Are they good readers? 
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A profile of student reading habits 



As well as looking at student 
engagement overall, PiSA was able to 
examine which particular reading 
characteristics are most closely 
associated with strong reading literacy 
performance. Looking specifically at 
how frequently students read various 
types of material, it is possible to 
divide them into four roughly equal 
groups or “clusters", with similar 
characteristics in terms of the diversity 
and frequency of their reading habits. 
These are shown on the graph below. 

Of the quarter of students with the 
least diversified reading habits, most 
read nothing frequently, though some 
read maga 2 ines. A second category with 
moderate reading habits consists of 
students most of whom read 
newspapers and magazines, but not 
books. Students in a third group read 
more diversely, though mainly from 



short texts, particularly comics, 
although a substantial minority read 
books too. Among those reading most 
diversely, including longer texts (the 
fourth group) most read books (but 
fiction more often than non-fiction) as 
well as newspapers and magazines, but 
not comics. 

The graph opposite shows that the 
proportion of readers in this fourth 
category varies from almost none in 
Japan, to over a third in Australia, the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand. 
Countries with the greatest number of 
students in the third and fourth 
categories mostly perform above the 
OECD average in reading literacy. 
Students in some countries such as 
japan and Finland read well on average 
even though relatively few have the 
most diversified reading habits. 
However, note that nearly 80% of 



students in these two countries are at 
least classed as diverslfted readers with 
respect to short texts. This seems to 
reflect different cultural tendencies in 
different countries, with most of the 
wider readers in Finland and Japan 
reading magazines, newspapers and 
comics rather than books. But in these 
countries the small minority who read 
books are especially good readers, 
with the most diversified readers 
performing on average at Level 4. 

Across the OECD, the most diversified 
readers perform on average near the 
top of Level 3 while the least 
diverslfted readers have a mean score 
near the top of Level 2. In virtually all 
countries students in successively more 
diversified clusters are better at 
reading Not every student who reports 
reading frequently is a good reader, 
but reading habits are particularly 



^Cluster of students by what materials they frequently read (at least "several times a month") : = ; ^ 
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strongly associated with reading 
literacy performance at the extremes. 
Nearly half of all students who are the 
most diverse readers scored at Level 4 
or 5, compared to fewer than one in 
five of the students who read least. At 
the other extreme, someone in the 
least diversified category has a one in 
ten chance of having very poor 
reading literacy skills (below PISA 
Level 1) compared to only a one in 23 
chance for moderately diversified 
readers, falling to one In 36 for the 
most diversified category. 
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Which students are the most engaged readers? 



In developing new approaches to the 
engagement of students In reading, 
schools need to know about the 
reading habits of different students. 
PISA contains some Important findings 
about differences by gender and ty 
home background. The following looks 
at characteristics relative to engagement 
as defined on page 12 above: 

Girls are on averse t morr engaged than 
boys, bat reading habits by gender also 
differ in character. 

In all countries, girls are more engaged 
In reading than boys at age 15: they 
read more, and feel more positive about 
reading. This gap, possibly associated 
partly with peer norms, suggests that 
boys should be the focus of any 
Initiative to engage teenagers more 
closely In reading Some encouragement 
can be taken from the fact that boys In 
some countries (e.g Denmark. 

Finland. Japan and Korea) are at least 
as engaged as girls In others (e.g 
Belgium, Spain and France). 




Looking at what girls and boys read, 
it Is not Just that girls read more but 
that they read different things. Similar 
proportions of boys and girls read 
little at ail. More Important Is the fact 
that among more prolific readers, girls 
are more oriented to reading books 
and boys to reading comics. In 
conjunction with newspapers and 
magazines. Schools have tended to 
value book reading most, but should 
note that the gap In reading literacy 
performance between these two 
categories of readers (categories 3 and 
4 on page 15) is not huge. In some 
cultural contexts, encouraging boys In 
their preferred reading habits may be 
the most fruitful route to Improving 
reading literacy performance. 

Students from more advantaged 
backgrounds are more engaged on 
average, bof social background docs not 
entirely determine engagement... 

Students whose parents have advantages 
such as a high level of education and a 



high status Job on average perform better 
at school. Including In reading. To what 
extent is the link between students' 
engagement In reading and performance 
linked to their home background? The 
graph below shows that students whose 
parents are In better Jobs, measured on 
an Interrtatlonal Index of occupational 
status, are also more likely to have positive 
reading attitudes and habits. Yet this 
advantage is &r from decisive. For example, 
among the students whose parents have 
the lowest-status Jobs, nearly one In five 
(19%) are among the quarter of 
students showing the highest engagement 
In reading - only six percentage points 
lower than if engagement were 
randomly distributed among students 
from different backgrounds. 

...tad indeed, being a keen reader may 
compensate for having a kss advantaged 
background in predicting reading literacy 
performance. 

Now consider the performance of 
those one in five students from less 
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advantaged backgrounds who are 
nevertheless highly eng^ed In 
reading. Their average score across 
OECD countries is 540. nearly as high 
as for all students in the best 
performing country. Finland. As shown 
on the next graph, this contrasts 
strongly with students who have home 
advantages but are not eng^ed in 
reading - their scores are below the 
OECD average. Thus it is more 
advantageous to be eng^ed but from a 
less privileged social background than 
to be privileged but less eng^ed. This 
is a key finding, indicating that 
engaging disadvantstged students is 
likely to be central to improving their 
reading literacy performance. 

Having books at home is strongly 
associated with reading engagement. 

Not surprisingly, students who live in 
homes where they have access to 
books are more likely to read a wide 
variety of printed materials, including 



fiction and non-fiction books. More 
broadly, having diverse reading 
material at home is strongly associated 
with high overall reading engagement, 
which includes positive attitudes to 
reading. Engagement is also strongly 
associated with student participation 
in cultural activities and family 
communication on cultural matters. 
These associations are about twice as 
strong as between engagement and 
parental education or occupational 
status. Thus the most Important set of 
home disadvantages for schools to 
overcome in getting students to 
develop positive reading habits and 
attitudes are not socio-economic but 
cultural in character. 
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A summary of country characteristics 



The diagram summarises for each 
country the extent to which students 
are engaged in reading and how this 
relates to their performance. The number 
shown for each country is the rank out 
of 31 countries, with higher ranking 
countries coloured in darker tones. 

The first three columns rank countries 
in terms of the overall level of student 
engagement, how closely this is related 
to performance within each country, 
and how well students read overall. 
Although there is no systematic 
relationship between these three 
columns, some interesting patterns can 
be seen. Russian students, for example, 
are relatively highly engaged, but 
engagement makes relatively little 
difference to performance within the 
country, and Russian students had 
lower reading literacy on average than 
students in most OECD countries. On 
the other hand in Finland, high overall 
engagement seems to make a 
difference, with the strongest internal 
differences in performance between 
more and less engaged readers, and the 
highest performance overall in 
international terms. 

The last two columns look at the gap 
between boys and girls, both in terms 
of reading engagement and in terms of 
reading performance. Having a small 
gap is shown in terms of a high rank 
showing that the gender gap is 
contained. Of course in some 
countries with good performance 
overall but wider gender gaps, boys do 
better than in countries with smaller 
gender gaps but low overall student 
performance. 

In some countries where boys are 
much less engaged, than girls, they also 
have much lower reading scores (eg 
Finland. Norway), and with others 
having small differences on both (eg 
Korea, Mexico). However, relatively 
small gender differences in 
engagement can co-exist with wide 
differences in performance (eg New 
Zealand) . and vice versa (eg Brazil) . 



Reading engagement and reading performance 
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Policy implications 



These results show unequivocally that 
improvement in reading literacy 
performance relies not Just on 
improving student cognitive skills but 
also on Increasing their engagement in 
reading. Students who have better 
educated parents in better Jobs, and 
who have books and other resources in 
their homes, have more chances of 
coming to school more engaged in 
reading, and of entering into a 
virtuous circle of increasing reading 
interest and improving reading 
performance. Yet not all of engaged 
readers come from privileged homes, 
and those from more modest 
backgrounds who read regularly and 
feel positive about it are better readers 
than people with home advantages but 
weaker reading engagement. 

This strongly suggests that there is 
much that schools can do to bring 
students into this virtuous circle, 
regardless of their home background. 
Since cognitive skills and reading 
motivation are mutually reinforcing In 
this process, rather than being 
alternatives, schools need to address 
both simultaneously. Just as It can be 
Ineffective to give didactic instruction 
in reading strategies to a class of 
students who have little Interest, so it 
is misguided to set reading tasks that 
attract the interest of young people but 
do nothing to Improve their cognitive 
skills. The emergence at relatively early 
ages of, for example, gender 
differences in reading indicate that the 
task of engaging students needs to start 
early on in education and continue 
through secondary school. 
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W STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AND READING LITERACY PROFICIE 



PiSA gathered a wide range of information about the students and schools 
taking part in PISA. This makes it possible to identify characteristics associated 
with students who read well. Some of these features (such as gender) are fixed, 
others (such as school policies and practices) are amenable to change. In 
interpreting the findings as a whole, policy makers need to take note of various 
differences associated with individual students, of the role of characteristics of 
students as a whole within the school, and of how a range of these 
characteristics interact with each other. 



PISA results can be summarised in terms of students' own characteristics, those 
of their families and the environment in which they learn. 




Students' own characteristics 



Fahtiiy characteristics 



One of the strongest characteristics 
associated with higher or lower 
performance Is geoder. Girls are 
consistently ahead of boys In reading 
literacy, with the difference between 
mean scores ranging from 14 points In 
Korea to 51 points In Finland. Boys are 
70% more likely than girls to read at a 
low level, below Level 2. This implies 
that any strategy to combat under- 
achievement In this age-range needs to 
focus particularly on boys. But note 
also that these differences vary by 
different aspects of reading literacy In 
particular, boys are less far behind on 
average in retrieving Information (25 
points on average) but much further 
behind In reflection and evaluation 
(4 3 points) . They are also only 1 7 
points behind when dealing with non- 
continuous texts, but 39 points when 
reading prose documents. 

These differences seem to reflect 
differences In reading engagement 
between boys and girls reviewed 
earlier. Girls are more engaged than 
boys, so It Is not surprising that they 
are also better readers on average. But 
In addition, girls tend to read more 
books, especially novels, with boys 
reading various other written forms. 
This seems compatible with the 
finding that boys are particularly 
behind at reflecting and reading prose, 
but less so when it comes to finding 
Information that they need, especially 
from within texts such as graphs ar>d 
diagrams. 



The advantage of being engaged as a 
reader stands out among the student 
characteristics associated with reading 
literacy performance. Even when the 
Independent effect of such 
engagement Is distinguished from the 
effect of associated characteristics such 
as student background, the association 
Is statistically significant, and more 
than twice as great, for example, as the 
independent effect of parental 
occupation. 

Another characteristic that in some 
countries has an association with 
reading literacy performance Is time 
spent on faomework. This effect Is 
largest in Belgium. France, Greece, 
Hungary, Poland and the United 
Kingdom, where doing more 
homework is associated with 
substantially higher reading literacy 
performance. In six other countries 
there Is a moderate effect, but In 
others It Is small or Insignificant, and 
In some countries students who are 
less good readers do on average more 
homework. These differences appear 
to reflect differences in countries' 
homework policies, and shows that 
results and relationships must be 
Interpreted at the country level. 



Families are an Important source of 
social capital for students. Their 
various linguistic, cultural, and socio- 
economic backgrounds create the 
context of early experiences and are 
clearly associated with different levels 
of reading literacy performaixe fay age 15. 

PISA asked students about their home 
background, and measured the strength 
of association of various factors with 
reading literacy performance. The 
strongest single factor is Iminigratlon, 
with students whose parents \vere not 
bom In the country scoring 
substantially lower than the country's 
mean score. Students are also on 
average better readers if their parents- 
have a “better” Job as scored on an 
index linking occupations to the 
education and skills that they require 
and to the income that they yield. The 
association between occupation and 
reading literacy performance is 
somewhat lower than for immigration. 
Two other important associations are 
with the number of books la Che hoiiic 
and with other educational resources, 
such as access to one's own desk or a 
quiet place to study in the home. 
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Of course, many of these factors 
overlap: people whose parents have 
better Jobs, for example, are also 
more likely to live in homes with 
books. Looking at each factor s 
independent effect (for example, do 
differences in parental occupation 
make a difference to predicted 
reading literacy scores, among 
students who are similar in other 
respects?) , each factor is shown to 
have a smaller influence; it is the 
cumulative Influence of a series of 
home background factors that is large. 

PISA also allowed comparisons of 
how much difference home 
background makes to student 
performance in different countries - 
an indication of the success or failure 
of school systems to overcome these 
dliTerences. For example, the 
predicted difference in points 
between two Students with parents in 
the bottom and top quarter of 
occupations, respectively. Is around 
three times as great In Belgium, the 
Czech Republic, Germany, Hungary. 
Luxembourg. Portugal, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom as In Korea. 



The classroom environmenl 



Not Just their home environment but 
also the environment of the classroom 
may influence students as learners. 

PISA asked them about various aspects 
of their experiences in class, including: 



* The degree to which teachers have 
bigb expectaUoos for them to work 
hard and achieve. The association of 
this factor with reading literacy 
performance is everywhere small, and 
not consistent across countries, it Is 
interesting to note that in some 
countries, notably Finland, Sweden and 
New Zealand, greater pressure Is 
associated with worse reading literacy 
performance. The largest positive 
effects were observed in Brazil, Greece 
and Korea. 



* Disciplinary climate. In terms of 
whether student behaviour could 
hamper learning Students who were In 
classes that were disrupted In this way 
have lower mean reading literacy 
scores In all OECD countries. The effect 
Is general^ small, with the lat^gest 
differences in Japan, Poland and the 
United Kingdom. 

* Relationsblps wltb teachers. Where 
these are positive, one might expect 
students on average to be better 
readers, but this Is not alw^ true 
across countries. In eight countries 
there Is a modest effect (correlation of 
0.15 to 0.20). but In some countries 
no statistically significant link Is detectable. 



The Identified effects of these 
classroom variables, while in some 
cases statistically significant, are not 
large. Even If the true effects are much 
larger, one would expect the observed 
effect In PISA to be modest, since 
students' performance is Influenced by 
their education over many years 
whereas PISA captures their 
performance and experiences only at a 
single point in time and grade level. 
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The challenges ahead 



The PISA reading literacy results show 
that all countries face common 
challenges, in raising overall student 
reading literacy levels, in reducing 
disparities between the best and worst 
readers and in particular in reducing 
the number of students with limited 
reading literacy skills who are likely to 
face severe disadvantages in adulthood. 
Some countries have demonstrated that 
it Is possible to contain disparities and 
limit under-achlevement while 
maintaining a high overall level of 
reading literacy among the student 
population. 

Achieving these improvements is 
clearly a complex task. PISA has 
highlighted the diverse nature of 
reading, with students having for 
example to perform many different 
kinds of task, in relation to different 
types of text. In some countries, 
students are stronger In certain aspects 
of reading literacy and dealing with 
certain types of text than In other 
countries. The greatest variations 
within countries - and some of the 



largest incidence of under- achievement 
- are seen in retrieving information 
and in using written materials that are 
not in prose form. These kinds of 
results challenge education systems to 
consider whether their curricula and 
pedagogical practices are sufficiently 
preparing students for the various 
' challenges of adult life. For example, 
schools that concentrate on teaching 
students to understand narrative prose 
m^ leave a large number of students 
feeling lost when confronted with 
certain “non-continuous" reading 
materials such as tax forms or graphs. 

The results show unequivocally that 
improvement in reading literacy 
performance relies not Just on 
improving student cognitive skills but 
also on increasing their engagement In 
reading Nor Is this engagement 
completely determined by home 
background, and there Is much that 
schools can do to make a difference. 
School systems need to think carefully 
about how they go about engaging 
children, in the knowledge that no 



improvement In didactic strategies is 
likely to work on an unenthusiastic 
audience. Without greater enthusiasm, 
weak students are unlikely to improve. 
Thus, measures to improve engagement 
cannot be seen as an add-on to 
curriculum reforms, but must be seen 
as central. 

Finally, PISA shows that in addressing 
these challenges, schools have to be 
sensitive to different characteristics of 
different student groups. One of the 
most Important distinctions among 
15-year-olds Identified In PISA Is 
between girls and boys. Girls In 
general have better results, with a 
much lower Incidence of under- 
achievement. These results relate very 
directly to the different reading habits 
and different attitudes to reading 
shown by girls and boys In their mid 
teens. They suggest that a strategy for 
addressing a culture among boys that 
is often hostile to the kind of reading 
that they encounter at school needs to 
be central to any Initiatives that seek to 
remedy under-achievement. 
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